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CHAPTER XX. 


Will you wonder that I read no farther? Will you )| 
not rather be astonished that I read thus far? What i 
power supported me through such a task, I know not. | 
Perhaps the doubt from which I could not disengage |) 
my mind, that the scene here depicted was a dream, | 
contributed to my perseverance. In vain the solemn i 
introduction of my uncle, his appeals to my fortitude, 
and allusions to something monstrous in the events he || 
was about to disclose ; in vain the distressful perplex- 
ity, the mysterious silence and ambiguous answers of || 
my attendants, especially when the condition of my }) 
brother was the theme of my inquiries, were remem- |, 
bered. I recalled the interview with Wieland in my 
chamber, his preternatural tranquillity succeeded by || 
bursts of passion and menacing actions. All these rt 
coincided with the tenor of this paper. 

Catherine and her children, and Louisa, were dead. 
The act that destroyed them was, in the highest de- | 


! 
| 





tion gave way, and I determined to peruse some part |) 
; 


compelled him to have resort to misrepresentations || 
| and untruths. 


Time effected that end, perhaps, in a more benefi- 


cial manner. In the course of my meditations, the 


recollections of the past gradually became more dis- | 
tinct. I revolved them, however, in silence, and be- 


but what I read, combined with information elsewhere | 
obtained, threw, perhaps, a sufficient light upon these | 


detestable transactions ; yet my euriosity was not in- 
active. I desired to peruse the remainder. | 


Here ended the speaker. I withdrew my eyes 
| from the page; but before I had time to reflect on 
| what I had read, Mr. Cambridge entered the room 
| He quickly perceived how I had been employed, and 
| betrayed some solicitude respecting the condition of 


: || my mind. 
ing no longer accompanied with surprise, they did not | 


His fears, however, were superfluous. What I had 


| exercise a death-dealing power. I had discontinued || read, threw me into a state not easily described. An- 
' the perusal of the paper in the midst of the narrative ; || guish, and fury, however, had no part init My fa- 


culties were chained up ia wonder and awe. Just 
| then, I was unable to speak. I looked at my friend 
with an air of inquisitiveness, and pointed at the ro!! 


He comprehended my inquiry, and answered me wit) 


My eagerness to know the particulars of this tale looks of gloomy acquiescence. Afier some time, m) 


was mingled and abated by my antipathy to the scene 
which would be disclosed. Hence I employed no | 


aud, at the same time, shrunk back from receiving 
the boon. 

One morning, being left alone, I rose from my bed, i 
and went to a drawer where my finer clothing used | 
to be kept. I opened it, and this fatal paper saluted || 
my sight. I snatched it involuntarily, and withdrew 
to achair. I debated, for a few minutes, whether I |) 
should open and read. Now that my fortitude was | 
put to trial, it failed. 


means to effect my purpose. I desired knowledge, } his words. 
i} 


I felt myself incapable of de- || 
liberately surveying a scene of so much horror. I || 


was prompted to return it to its place, but this resolu- ! 


thoughts found their way to my lips. 

Such then were the acts of my brother. Such were 
For this he was condemned to die: To 
die upon the gallows! A fate, cruel and unmerited! 
And is it so? continued I, struggling for utterance, 
which this new idea made difficult ; is he—dead ! 

“No. He is alive. There could be no doubt as 
to the cause of these excesses.. They originated in 
sudden madness ; but that madness continues, and be 
is condemned to perpetual imprisonment.” 

** Madness, say you? Are you sure? Were not 
these sights, and these sounds, really seen and beard *” 

My uncle was surprised at my question. He hook- 
ed at me with apparent inquietode. “Can you 
doubt,” said be, “ that these were illusions? Does 


gree, inhuman. It was worthy of savages trained to ‘| of it. , I turned over the leaves till I came near the |) heaven, think you, imerfere for such ends ?” 


murder, and exulting in agonies. 

Who was the performer of the deed? Wieland '!— | 
My brother! The husband and the father! That || 
man of gentle virtues and invincible benignity ! pla- i 
eable and mild—an idolater of peace! Surely, said || 
I, it is adream. For many days have I been vexed | 
with phrensy. Its dominion is still felt; but new || 
forms are called up to diversify and augment my tor- | 
ments. 

The paper dropped from my hand, and my eyes 
followed it. I shrunk back, as if to avoid some pe- 
trifying influence that approached me. My tongue 
‘was mute ; all the functions of nature were at a stand, 
and I sunk upon the floor lifeless. 

The noise of my fall, as 1 afterwards heard, alarm- | 
ed my uncle, who was in a lower apartment, and || 
whose apprehensions had detained him. He hasten- || 
ed to my chamber, and administered the assistance 
which my condition required. When I opened my i 
eyes I beheld him before me. Hisskill asa reasoner | 
as well as a physician, was exerted to obviate the in- | 
jurious effects of this disclosure ; but he had wrongly 
estimated the strength of my body, or of my mind.— | 
This new shock brought me once more to the brink of | 
the grave, and my malady was much more difficult to | 
subdue than at first. 

I will not dwell upon the long train of dreary sen- 
sations, and the hideous confusion of my understand- 
ing. Time slowly restored its customary firmness to 
my frame, and order to my thoughts. The images 
impressed upon my mind by this fatal paper, were 
somewhat effaced by my malady They were ob- 
scure and disjointed like the parts of a dream. I was 
desirous of freeing my imagination from this chaos. 
For this end I questioned my uncle, who was my con- 
Stant companion. He was intimidated by the issue 
of his first experiment, and took pains to elude or dis- 








|| conclusien. 
ed. The verdict of guilty reluctantly pronounced by 


The narrative of the criminal was finish- |} 
i 
| 





the jury, and the accused interrogated why sentence 
of death should not pass. The aitswer was brief, so- 
lemn, and emphatical. 

“ No. Ihave nothing to say. My tale las been 
told. My motives have been truly stated. If my 
judges are unable to discern the purity of my inten- 
tions, or to credit the statement of them, which I have 


just made ; if they see not that my deed was enjoined |) 


by heaven; that obedience was the test of perfect vir- 


tue, and the extinction of selfishness and error, they || 


must pronounce me a murderer. 

«¢ They refuse to credit my tale; they impute my 
acts to the influence of demons; they account me an 
example of the highest wickedness of which human 





nature is capable; they doom me to death and infa- || 


my. Have I power to escape this evil? If I have, | 
be sure I will exert it. 1 will not accept evil at their 
hand, when I am entitled to good ; I will suffer only 
when I cannot elude suffering. ; 

« You say that I am guilty. 
thus to “usurp the prerogatives of your Maker! to set 
up your bounded views and halting reason, as the 
measure of truth! 


Impious and rash ! || 


“Ono; I think it not. Heaven cannot stimulaic 
to such unheard-of outrage. The agent was not good, 
but evil.” 

“ Nay, my dear girl,” said my friend, “ Jay aside 
| these fancies. Neither angel aor devil had any part 
| in this affair.” 

** You misunderstand me,” I answered; “ I be- 
| lieve the agency to be externa! and real, bat not su- 
| pernatural.”’ 

“ Indeed!" said he, in an accent of surprise. — 
® Whom do you then suppose to be the agent ?”’ 
| “IT knownot. Allis wildering conjecture. I can- 
| hot forget Carwin. I cannot banish the suspicion that 
he was the setter of these snares. But how can we 
| suppose it to be madness? Did insanity ever before 
assume this form ?”’ 
| Frequently. The illusion, in this case, was more 
dreadful in its consequences, than any that has come 
to my knowledge ; but, I repeat, that similar illusions 
‘are not rare. Did you never hear of an instance 
| which occurred in your mother’s family ?” 
“ No. I beseech you relate it. My grandfather's 
‘death I have understood to have been extraordinary, 
| but I know not in what respect. A brother to whom 
| he was much attached, dicd in his youth, and this, as 


« Thou, Omnipotent and Holy ! Thou knowest that || I have heard, influenced, in some remarkable way, 


my actions were conformable to thy will. I know not | 


what is crime; what actions are evil in their ultimate 


and comprehensive tendency, or what are good. Thy | 


knowledge, as thy power, is unlimited. I have taken 
thee for my guide, and cannot err. To the arms of 
thy protection, I entrust my safety. In the awards of 
thy justice, I confide for my recompense. 

«“ Come death when it will, I am safe. Let ca 
lumny and abhorrence pursue me among men ; I 
shall not be defrauded of my dues. The peace of vir- 
tue, and the glory of obedience, will be my portion 


the. fate of my grandfather; but I am unacquainted 
| with particulars.” 
‘¢ On the death of that brother,”’ resumed my friend, 
| « my father was seized with dejection, which was 
i found to flow from two sources, He not only grieved 
| for the loss of a friend, but entertained a belief tha, 
| his own death would be inevitably consequent on that 
‘of his brother. He waited from day to day in expec- 
‘tation of the stroke which he predicted was speedily 
ito fall upon him Gradually, however, he recovered 

his cheerfulness and confidence. He married, and 

performed hie part in the world with spirit and acti- 











courage my inquiry. My impetuosity some wees 


hereafter.” 
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vity. At the end of twenty-one years it happened 
that he spent the summer with his family at a house 
which he possessed on the sea coast, in Cornwall.— 
Tt was at no great distance from a cliff which over- 
hung the ocean, and rose into the air toa great height, 
the summit was leve! and secure, and easily ascended 
on the land side. The company frequently repaired 
hither in clear weather, invited by its pure airs and 
‘extensive prospects. One evening, in June, my fa- 
ther, with his wife and some friends, chanced to be 
on this spot. Every one was happy, and my father's 
imagination seemed particularly alive to the grandeur 
of the scenery. 

“ Suddenly, however, his limbs trembled and his 
features betrayed alarm. He threw himself into the 
attitude of one listeniag. He gazed earnestly in a 
direction in which nothing was visible to his friends. 
This lasted for a minute ; then turning to his compa- 
‘nions, he told them that his brother had just delivered 
to him a summons, which must be instantly obeyed. 
He then took a hasty and solemn leave of each per- 
sop, and, before their surprise would allow them to 
understand the scene, he rushed to the edge of the 
cliff, threw himself headlong and was seen no more. 

“ Ia the course of my practice in the German ar- 
“my, cases, equally remarkable, have occurred. 
the illusions were maniacal, though 
‘the valgar thought otherwise. They are all reduci- 
ble to one class,* and are not more difficult of expli- 
cation and cure, than most affections of our frame.” 

This opinion my uncle endeavoured, by various 
means, to impress upon me. I listened to his reason- 
ings «ad illustrations with silent respect. My asto- 
‘nishment was great on finding proofs of an influence 
of which I had supposed there were no examples; 
but I was far from accounting for appearances in my 
uncle’s manner. Ideas thronged into my mind which 
I was unable to disjoin or to regulate. I reflected 
that this madness, if madness it were, had affected 
Pleyel and myself as well as Wieland. Pleyel had 
beard a mysterious voice. I had seen and heard.— 
A form had showed itself to me as well as to Wieland. 
The disclosure had been made in the same spot.— 
The appearance was equally complete and equally 

, in both instances. Whatever supposition 
I should adopt, had [ not equal reason to tremble ?— 
‘What was my security against influences equally ter- 
bo equally irresistable ? 








‘Tt would be vain to attempt to describe the state of 
mind which this idea produced. 1 wondered at the 
‘change which a moment had affected in my brother's 
condition. Now was J stupified with tenfold wonder 
in contemplating myself. Was I not likewise trans- 
formed from rational and human into a creature of 
nameless apd fearful attributes? Was not trans- 
ported to the brink of the same abyss? Ere a new 
day should come, my hands might be embrued in 
blood, and my remaining life be consigiied to a dun- 


geon and chains. 


.With moral sensibility like mine, no wonder that 
this new dread was more insupportaple than the an- 
‘guish I had lately endured. Grief carries its own an- 
tidote along with it. When thought becomes merely 
a vehicle of paia, its progress must be stopped. Death 
ts a cure which nature or ourselves must administer: 
To this cure I now looked forward with yloomy satis- 


laction 


My silence could not conceal from my uncle the 
state of my thoughts. He made unweared efforts to 
divert my attention from views so pregnant with dan- 
ger. His efforts, aided by time, were in some mea- 
sure successful. Confidence in the strength of my re- 





solution, and in the healthful state of my faculties, was 
once more revived. I was able to devote my thoughts 
to my brother's state, and the causes of this disaste- 
rous proceeding. 


ne passion supplants another. Late disasters had 
rent my heart, and now that the wound was in some 
degree closed, the love which I had cherished for this 
man seemed likewise to have vanished. 





My opinions were the sport of eternal change.— 
Sometimes I conceived the apparition to be more 
than human. I bad no grounds on which to build a 
disbelief. IT could not deny faith to the evidence of 
my religion; the testimony of men was loud and una- 
nimous: both these concurred to persuade me that 
evil spirits existed, aud that their energy was anal 
quently exerted in the system of the world. 
These ideas connected themselves with the image 
of Carwin. Where is the proof, said I, that demons 
may not be subjected to the controul of men? This 
truth may be distorted and debased in the minds of 
the ignorant. The dogmasof the vulgar, with regard 
to this subject, are glaringly absurd ; but though these 
may justly be neglected by the wise, we are scarcely 





may obtain supernatural aid, 

The dreams of superstition are worthy of contempt. 
Witchcraft, its instruments and miracles, the compact 
ratified by a bloody signature, the apparatus of sul- 
pherous smells and thundering explosions, are mon- 
strous and chimerical. These have no part in the 
scene over which the genius of Carwin presides.— 
That conscious beings, dissimilar from human, but 
moral and voluntary agents as we are, some where 


employed to benign or malignant purposes, cannot be 


justified in totally rejecting the possibility that men { 


exist, can scarcely be denied. That their aid maybe | 


Hitherto, indeed, 1 had had no cause for despair. 
| I was innocent of that oftence which had estranged 
| him from my presence. I might reasonably expect 
| that my innocence would at some time be irresistably 
| demonstrated, and his aXection for me be revived 
| with his esteem. Now my aversion to be thought cul- 
| pable by him continued, but was unattended with the 
same impatience. I desired the removal af his suspi- 


|| cions, not for the sake of regaining his love, but be- 


cause I delighted in the veneration of so excellent a 
4 man, and because he himself would derive pleasure 
from conviction of my integrity. 

My uncle had early informed me that Pleyel and 
he had seen each other, since the return of the latter 
from Europe. Amidst the topics of their conversa- 
tion, I discovered. that Pleyel had carefully omitted 
| the mention of those events which had drawn upon 
me so much abhorrence. I could not account for his 
silence on this subject. Perhaps time or some new 
discovery had altered or shaken hisopinion. Perhaps 
he was unwilling, though I were guilty, to injure me 
in the opinion of my venerable kinsman. I understood 
that he had frequently visited me during my disease, 
had watched many successive nights by my bedside, 
and manifested the utmost anxiety on my account. 

The journey which he was preparing to take, at 
| the termination of our last interview, the catastrophe 








disproved. 

Darkness rests upon the designs of this man. The 
extent of his power is unknown ; but is there not evi- 
dence that it has been now exerted ? 

I recurred to my own experience. Here Carwin 


in a human character. A voice and a form were dis- 

covered ; but one was apparently exerted, and the 

other disclosed, not to befriend, but to counteract Car- 

win's designs. There were tokens of hostility, and 

not of alliance, between them. Carwin was the mis- 

creant whose projects were resisted by a minister of 
heaven. ‘How can this be reconciled to the strata- 

gem which ruined my brother? There the agency 

was at once preternatural and malignant. 

The recollection of this fact led my thoughts into a 

new channel, The malignity of that influence which 

governed my brother had hitherto been no subject of 
doubt. His wife and children were destroyed; they 

had expired in agony and fear; yet was it indisputa- 

bly certain that their murderer was criminal? He 

was acquitted at the tribunal of his own conscience ; 

his behaviour at his trial and since, was faithfully re- 
ported to me; appearances were uniform ; not for a 
moment did he lay aside the majesty of virtue ; he re- 
pelled all invectives by appealing to the Deity, and 
to the tenor of his past life; surely there was truth in 
this appeal: none but a command from heaven could 
have swayed his will ; and nothing but unerring proof 
of divine approbation could sustain his mind in its 
present elevation. 


= 


CHAPTER XXI. 


: Such, for some time, was the course of my medita- 
tions. My weakness, and my aversion to be pointed 
at as an object of surprise or compassion, prevented 
me from going into public. I studiously avoided the 
visits of those who came to express their sympathy, or 
gratify their curiosity. My uncle was my principal 
companion. Nothing more powerfully tended to con- 
sole me than his conversation. 





* Mania Mutabilis. See Darwin's Zoonomia, vol. 


at. Class sir. 1. 2. where similar eases are stated. 








With regard to Pleyel, my feelings seemed to have 
‘undergone a total revolation. It often happens that 


had actually appeared upon the stage ; but this was | ded unspeakably to my distress, but now it was more 


| of the ensuing night induced him to delay. The mo- 
|| tives of this journey I had, till now, totally mistaken 
They were explained to me by my uncle, whose tale 
excited my astonishment without awakening my re- 
gret. In a different state of mind, it would have ad- 


a source of pleasure than pain. This, perhaps, is 
not the least extraordinary of the facts contained in 
this narrative. It will excite less wonder when I add, 
that my indifference was temporary, and that the 
lapse of a few days showed me that my feelings were 
deadened for a time, rather than finally extinguished. 

Theresa de Stolberg wasalive. She had conceived 
the resolution of seeking her lover in America. To 
conceal her flight, she had caused the report of her 
death to be propagated. She put herself under the 
conduct of Bertrand, the faithful servant of Pleyel. 
The pacquet which the latter received from the hands 
of his servant, contained the tidings of her safe arri- 
val at Boston, and to meet her there was the purpose 
of his journey. 

This discovery had set this man’s character in a 
new light. i had mistaken the heroism of friendship 
for the phrenzy of love. He who had gained my 
affections, may be gupposed to have previously enti- 
tled himself to my reverence ; but the levity which 
had formerly characterized the behaviour of this 
man, tended to obscure the greatness of his senti- 
ments. I did not fail to remark, that since this lady 
was still alive, the voice in the temple which asserted 
her death, must either have been intended to deceive, 
or have been itself deceived. The latter supposition 
was inconsistent with the notion of « spiritual, asd 
the former with that of a benevolent being. 

When my disease abated, Pleyel had forborne his 
visits, and had lately set out upon this journey. This 


by him. I was grieved 


imagined that new airs would restore my languishing 









































































amounted to a proof that my guilt was still believed [ 
x his errors, but trusted | 
that my vindication would, sconer or later, be made. — 

Meanwhile, tumultuous thoughts were again set 
afloat by a proposal made to me by my uncle. He | 


constitution, and a varied succession of objects tend — 
to repair the shock which my mind had received. — 
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For this end, he proposed to me to take up my abode 
with him in France or Italy. 

At a more prosperous period, this scheme would 
have pleased for its own sake. Now my heart sick- 
ened at the prospect of nature. The world of man 
was shrowded in misery and blood, and constituted 
a loathsome spectacle. I willingly closed my eyes in 
Sleep, and regretted that the respite it afforded me 
was so short. I marked with satisfaction the progress 
of decay in my frame, and consented to live, merely 
in the hope that the course of nature would speedily 
relieve me from the burden. Nevertheless, as he 
persisted in his scheme, I concurred in it merely be- 
cause he was entitled to my gratitude, and because 
my refusal gave him pain. 

No sooner was he informed of my consent, than he 
told me I must make immediate preparation to em- 
bark, as the ship in which he had engaged a passage 
would be ready to depart in three days. This expe- 
dition was unexpected. There was an impatience in 
his manner when he urged the necessity of dispatch 
that excited my surprize. When I questioned him as 
to the cause of this haste, he generally stated reasons 
which, at that time, I could not deny to be plausible ; 
but which, on the review, appeared insufficient. I 
suspected that the true motives were concealed, and 
believed that these motives had some connection with 
my brother's destiny. 

I now recollected that the information respecting 
Wieland which had, from time to time, been imparted 
to me, was always accompanied with airs of reserve 
and mysteriousness. What had appeared sufficiently | 
explicit at the time it was uttered, 1 now remembered 
to have been faltering and ambiguous. [ wasresolved 
to remove my doubts, by visiting the unfortunate man 
én his dungeon. 

Heretofore the idea of this visit had occurred to 
me‘ but the horrors of his dwelling-place, his wild 
yet placid physiognomy, his neglected locks, the 
fetters which constrained his limbs, terrible as they 
were in description, how could I endure to behold! 

Now, however, that I was preparing to take an 
everlasting farewell of my country, now that an 
ocean was henceforth to separate me from him, how 
vould I part without an interview? I would examine 
his situation with my own eyes. I would know whe- 
ther the representations which had been made to me 
were true. Perhaps the sight of the sister whom he 
‘was wont to love with a passion more than fraternal, 
might have an auspicious influence on his malady. 


= 














| 


} + . . . - > 
sion of his organs, or a delusion from hell ? « 


' his enemies, adds to his sublimity of feelings, and his i 








Having formed this resolution, I waited to commu- 
nicate it to Mr.Cambridge. I was aware that, with- 
out his concurrence, I could not hope to carry it into | 
execution, and could discover no objection to which 
it was liable. If I had not been deceived as to his 
condition, no inconvenience could arise from this 
proceeding. His consent, therefure, would be the 
test of his sincerity. 

I seized this opportunity to state my wishes on this 
head. My suspicions were confirmed by the manner 
in which my request affected him. After some pause, 
in which his countenance betrayed every mark of 


perplexity, he said to me, “* Why would you pay } 


this visit? Whatnsefu] purpose can it serve?” 

“ We are preparing,” said I, “ to leave the coun- 
try for ever: What kind of being should I be to leave 
behind me a brother in calamity without even a part- 
ing interview? Indulge me for three minutes in the 
sight of him. My heart will be much easier after I 
have looked at him, and shed a few tears in his pre- 
sence.” 

“TI believe otherwise. The sight of him would 
only augment your distress, without Contributing, in 
any degree, to his benefit.” 


_may be expected to succeed. 1 beseech you, there- 


*T know not that,” returned I, “Surely the sym- |} But I could not conquer my uncle's aversion to this 
pathy of his sister, proofs that her tenderness is as|}Scheme. Yet I persisted, and he found that to make 
lively as ever, must be a source of satisfaction to] me voluntarily relinquish it, it was necessary to br 
him. At present he must regard all mankind as his || more explicit than he had hitherto been. He too 
enemies and calumniators. Hibs sister he, probably, || both my hands, and anxiously examining my coun 
conceives to partake in the general infatuation, and tenance as he spoke, *‘ Clara,” said he, “ this visi 
to join in the cry of abhorrence that is raised against || ™ust not be paid. We must hasten with the utmost 
him. To be undecsived in this respect, to be as- | €xpedition from this shore. It is folly to conceal the 
sured that, however I may impute his conduct to | truth from you, and, since it is only by disclosing the 
delusion, I still retain all my former affection for his | truth that you can be prevailed upon to lay aside this 








person, and veneration for the purity of his motives, |! project, the truth shall be told. 
| cannot but afford him pleasure. When he hears that|} ‘‘ O my dear girl!” continued he with increasing 
I have left the country, without even the ceremonious | energy in his accent, “ your brother’s phrenzy is, 
attention of a visit, what will he think of me? His| indeed, stupendous and frightful. The soul that 
magnanimity may hinder him from repining, but he || formerly actuated his frame has disappeared. The 
will surely consider my behaviour as savage and un- | Same form remains; but the wise and benevolent 
feeling. Indeed, dear Sir, I must pay this visit. To 1 Wieland is no more. A fury that is rapacious of 
embark with you without paying it, will be impossi- || blood, that lifts bis strength almost above that of mor- 
ble. It may be of no service to him, but will enable | tals, that bends all his energies to the destruction of 
me to acquit myself of what I cannot but esteem a || Whatever was once dear to him, possesses him wholly, 
duty. Besides,” continued I, “ if it be a mere fit of insa- * You must not enter his dungeon; his eyes will 
nity that has seized him, may not my presence chance || 29 S°oner be fixed upon you, than an exertion of his 
to have a salutary influence? The tere sight of me, | force will be made, He will shake off his fetters in 
it is not impossible, may rectify his perceptions.” {| # Moment, and rush upon you. No interposition will 

“ Ay,” said my uncle, with some eagerness ; “ it | hen be strong or quick enough to save 
is by no means impossible that your interview may |} _“ The phantom that has urged him 
have that effect; and for that reason, beyond all || of Catharine and her children is not ased 
others, would I dissuade you from it.” | Your life, and that of Pleye!, are exacted from him 


I expressed my surprize at this declaration. ‘ Is || by this imaginary being. He is eager to comply 
it not to be desired that an error so fatal as this should i with this demand. Twice be has escaped from be 
be rectified ?” | Prison. The first time, he no sooner found himself at 

“ I wonder at your question. Reflect on the con- || mamate an ba Hamed to Flares heme. 8 Seng 
sequences of this error. Has he not destroyed the || ™'4night, the later was in bed. Wieland penetrated 


wife whom he loved, the children whom he idolized ? |, unobserved to his chamber, and opened his curtain. 


What is it that enables him to bear the remembrance, I arenes Foye coene & Se eras Sie, ane 


} . . - - 
but the belief that he acted as his duty enjoined? || ©%#Ped the fury of his kinsman, by leaping from his 


Would you rashly bereavhim of this belief? Would |] chen Potato 35 erPae n Begpey, misty 
|| the ground without injury. Alarms were given, and 
' 
ry 


you restore him to himself, and convince him that he P ~ ; , 
wert : af, j b vor. || after diligent search, your brother was found in a 
was instigated to this dreadful outrage by a perver !! chamber of your house, whither, he doubt, be hed 


sought you. 


‘* Now his visions are joyous and elate. He con- 
' , . , i} © His chai e watchful f hi 
teives himself to have reached a lofiier degree of || His chains, and the watchfuleeys of bis guards, 


: , .. «|| were redoubled ; but again, by some miracle, he re- 
virtue, than any other human being. The merit of) caved Whitest ex ferer, 005 Gad eal telleiend 
his sacrifice is only enhanced in the eyes of superior || : y- ; y 

‘ ‘ : |apprized of the place of your abode. and had not 
beings, by the detestation that pursues him here, and || information of his escape been instantly given, your 
the sufferings, to which he is condemned. The belief | 4.414 would have been added to the nu agen of his 
that even his sister has deserted him, and gone over to || sentuieiaie oie : 

* You now see the danger of your project. You 
must not only forbear to visit him, but if you would 
: , a save him from the crime of embruing his bands in 

“« Let him be undeceived in this respect, and what '| your blood, you must leave the country. There is no 
floods of despair and horror will overwhelm him! || hope that his malady will end but with his life, and 
Instead of glowing approbation and serene hope, will || no precaution will ensure your safety, but that of 
he not hate and torture himself? Self-violence, or a placing the ocean between you. 
phrenzy far more savage and destructive than this, || « 7 confess I came over with an intention to reside 
among you, but these disasters have changed my 
views. Your own safety and my happiness require 
that you should accompany me in my return, and I 
entreat you to give your cheerful concurrence to this 



















murder 


confidence in divine approbation and future recom- 
pense. 


fore, to relinquish this scheme. If you calmly reflect 
upon it, you will discover that your duty lies in care- 
fully shunning him.” 

Mr. Cambridge’s reasonings suggested views tomy || measure.” 
understanding, that had not hitherto occurred. I || After these representations from my uncle, it was 
could not but admit their validity, but they showed, | impossible to retain my purpose. I readily consented 
in anew light, the depth of that misfortune in which |! tg seclude myself from Wieland’s presence. I like- 
my brother was plunged. [ was silent and irresolute: || wise acquiesced in the proposal to go to Europe } 

Presently, I considered, tbat whether Wieland was |) not that I ever expected to arrive there, but because, 
a maniac, a faithful servant of his God, the victim || since my principles forbade me to assail my owa life, 
of hellish illusions, or the dupe of human imposture, || change had some tendency to make supportable the 
was by no means certain. In this state of my mind || few days which disease should spare to me. 
it became me to be silent during the visit that I pro-|} What a tale had thus been unfolded! I was hunt- 
jected. This visit should be brief: I should be satis- || ed to death, not by one whom my misconduct had 
fied merely to snatch alook at him. Admitting that |/ exasperated, who was conscious of illicit motives, 
a change in his opinions were not to be desired, there || and who sought his end by circumvention and sur- 
was no danger from the conduct which I should pur- || prize ; but by one who deemed himself commissioned 
sue, that this change should be wrought. ifor this act by heaven; who regarded this career of 
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horror as the last refinement of virtue ; whose im- 
placability was proportioned to the reverence and love 
which be felt for me, and who was inaccessible to | 
the fear of punishment and ignominy ! 

In vain should I endeavéur to stay his hand by 
urging the claims of a sister or friend: these were 
his only reasons for pursuing my destruction. Had | 
I been a stranger to his blood; had I been the most | 
» worthless of human kind ; my safety had not aoe 





t 


endangered. 

Surely, said I, my fate is without example. hone 
phrenzy which is charged upon my brother, must 
belong to myself. My foe ismanacled and guarded ; | 
but I derive no security from these restraints. I live 
pot in a community of savages; yet, whetherI sit or 
walk, go intocrowds, or hide myself in solitude, my 
life is marked for a prey to inhuman violence ; 1 am 
in perpetoal danger of perishing ; of perishing under 
the grasp of a brother ! 


picted by 
the cre 
terror! 

These were unavoidably connected with 
that of Carwin. In this paroxysm of distrgss, my | 
attention fastened on him as the grand deceiver ; the 
author of this black conspiracy ; the intelligence that 
governed in this storm. 

Some relief is afforded in the midst of suffering, 
when its author is discovered or imagined; and an 
object found on which we may pour out our indigna- 


fears in his form: Thus realized, were | 
f prophetic sleep, and of wakeful | 







I recollected the omens of this destiny; I remem- | 
bered the gulf to which my brother's invitation had | 
conducted me ; [ remembered that, when on ihe) 
brink of danger, the author of my peril was de-'| eyes. 
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pretence of enjoying an airing, as the day was re- 
markably bright. 
This request was gladly complied with, and I di- 
rected the servant to conduct me to Metungen. I 
dismissed him at the gate, intending to use, In re- 
turning, a carriage belonging to my brother. 

[ To be continued.] 
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KENILWORTH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY. 
(Continued from page 173.) 





smith my pretty lad?’ said Tressilian to 
his young guide. 


*¢T call you my pretty lad—is there 
any offence in that, my boy ?’ 

“* ¢ No—but were you with my grandame 
and Dominie Holiday, you might sing cho- 
rus to the old song of 


* We three 
Tom-fools be.’ 





tion and our vengeance. I ran over the events that 
had taken place, since the. origin of our intercourse 
with him, and Peflected 
tion which was received from Ludloe. Mixed up 
with notions of supernatural agency, were the vehe- 
ment suspicions which I entertained, that Carwin 
was the enemy whose machinations had destroyed us. 

I thirsted for knowledge and for vengeance. I re- 
garded my hasty departure with reluctance, since it 
would remove me from the means by which this know- 
ledge might be obtained, and this vengeance grati- 
fied. This depariure was to take place in two days. 


furniture food for my eternal melancholy ? 


fost ! 


tious curiosity tempted him to look over my shoulder 


errors, 


secret transactions of my life, | was desirous of de- 
stroying. For this end 1 must return to my house, 
and this I immediately determined to do. 

I was not willing to expose myself to opposition 
from my friends, by mentioning my design ; [ there- 
fore bespoke the use of Mr. Hallet’s chaise, under 


on the tenor of that descrip- | 


At the end of two days I was to bid an eternal adieu 
to my mative country. Should I not pay a parting 
visit to the scene of these disasters? Should I not 
bedew with my tears the graves of my sister and her 
children? Should I not explore their desolate habi- 
tation, and gather from the sight of its walls and 


This suggestion was sueceeded by a secret shud- , 
dering. Some disastrous influence appeared to over- || ly ; ‘ but for all that, I would rather have 
hang the scene. How many memorials should | 

meet with, serving to recall the images of those I had 


{ was tempted to relinquish my design, when it 
occurred to me that I had left among my papers a 
journal of transactions in short-hand. I was employed 
in this manuscript on that night when Pleyel's incau- |} - 


I was then recording my adventure in the recess, 
an imperfect sight of which led him into such fatal 


I bad regulated the disposition of all my property. 
This manuscript, however, which contained the most 





“© ¢ And why so, my little man?’ said 
Tressilian. 
‘ ¢ Because,’ answered the ugly urchin, 
¢ you are the only three every called me 
pretty lad—Now my grandame does it be- 
cause she is parcel blind by age, and whole 
blind by kindred—and my master, the 
poor Dominie, does it to curry favour, and 
have the fullest platter of furmity, and the 
warmest seat by the fire. But what you 
call me pretty lad for, you know best your- 
self.’ 

“¢ Thou art a sharp wag at least, if 
not a pretty one. But what do thy play- 
fellows call thee ?? 


*¢ ¢ Hobgoblin,’ answered the boy, readi- 




















my own ugly viznomy than any of their 
jolterheads, that have no more brains in 
them than a brick-bat.’ 


“ ¢ Then you fear not this smith, whom 


‘if he were the devil folks think him, I 
would not fear him; but though there is 
something queer about him, he’s no more 
a devil than you are, and that’s what I 
would not tell to every one,’ 

“¢ And why do you tell it to me then, 
my boy ?? said Tressilian. 
*¢ ¢ Because you are another guess gen- 
tleman than those we see here every day,’ 











replied Dickie; ‘ and though I am as ugly 
as sin, I would not have you think me an 
ass, especially as I may have a boon to ask 
of you one day,’ 

*¢ And what is that, my lad, whom I 
must not call pretty ?? replied Tressilian. 

“¢O, if I were to ask it just now,’ said 
the boy, § you would deny it me—but I will 
wait till we meet at court.’ 

** At court, Richard! are you bound 
for court ?? said Tressilian. 


“* Ay, ay, that’s just like the rest of 








“ ¢ Are we far from the dwelling of this f them,’ replied the boy ; ¢ I warrant me you 


think, what should such an ill-favour’d, 
} 





«¢ ¢ How is it you call me?’ said the boy, | ; 
looking askew at him with his sharpigray | cock of the roost here for nothing. I will 
| make sharp wit mend foul feature.’ 


|scrambling urchin do at court? But let 
Richard Sludge alone; I have not been 


} ‘ . 
| *¢ But what will your grandame say, 


nud your tutor, Dominie Holiday ?? 


t ** * £’en what they like,’ replied Dickie ; 


|‘ the one has her chickens to reckon, and 
| the other has his boys to whip; I would 
have given them the candle to hold long 
“since, and showa this trumpery hamlet a 
fair pair of heels, but that Dominie pro- 
‘mises I should go with him to bear share 
‘in the next pageant he is to set forth, and 


ly.’ 

*¢ ¢ And whereabout are they to be held, 
my little friend ?’ said Tressilian. 

¢¢Q, at some castle far in the north,’ 
answered his guide—‘ a world’s breadth 
from Berkshire. But our old Dominie 
holds that they cannot go forward without 
him; and it may be he is right, for he has 
put in order many a fair pageant. He is 
not half the fool you would take him for, 
when he gets to work he understands ; and 
so he can spout verses like a play-actor, 














when, God wot, if you set him to steal a 
goose’s egg, he would be drubbed by the 
gander.’ 

*¢ And you are to play a part in his next 
show? said Tressilian, somewhat inter- 
ested by the boy’s boldness of conversation, 


\ and shrewd estimate of character. 


“¢In faith,’ said Richard Sludge, in 
answer ‘he hath so promised me ; and if 
he break his word, it will be the worse for 
him; for let me take the bit between my 
teeth, and turn my head down hill, and I 
will shake him off with a fall that may 
harm his bones—And I should not like 
much to hurt him neither,’ said he, ‘ for 
the tiresome old fool has painfully labour- 
ed to teach me all he could.—But enough 





























they say there are to be great revels short- 
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r s] . _*¢ . ° *ilae . <2 . . 
of that—here are we at Wayland Smith’s || boy, who had, as formerly, planted himself | tions and inquiries upon dress and fashion, 


forge-door.’ 
** ¢ You jest, my little friend,’ said Tres- 
silian; ‘here is nothing but a bare moor, 


1 
{| 
| 
| . . ry . 

| skinny fingers, and twist his wild and ugly 


on the top of a hillock close in front, began || and such common-place subjects ; but their 


_to clap his long thin hands, point with his || interpreter betraying his trust, changed and 


iW. ; 
|interpolated so much, that the dialogue 


and that ring of stones, with a great one in || features into such extravagant expression; soon became purely his own invention. 


the midst, like a Cornish barrow.’ 


|, of laughter and derision, that Tressilian 


| He managed it, however, with so much dex- 


“* Ay, and that great flat stone in the | began half to doubt whether he had not in | terity, transmitting between the parties so 


midst, which lies across the top of these | 


uprights, said the boy, * is Wayland 
Smith’s counter, that you must tell down 
your money upon.’ 

**¢ What do you mean by such folly ? 


| View an actual hobgoblin. 
| “ Provoked extremely, yet at the same 


| time feeling an irresistible desire to laugh, 
so very odd were the boy’s grimaces and 
| 


|| gesticulations, he returned to his horse, and 


| is 


} many finely turned compliments and elegant 
| repartees, that the unsuspecting ladies be- 
| came fascinated with each other. The Pa- 
1 risian demoiselle was in raptures with the 
wit and colloquial eloquence of milady, 


said the traveller, beginning to be angry || mounted him with the purpose of pursuing | whom she declared to be parfaitement 


with the boy, and vexed with himself for 

having trusted such a hair-brained guide. 
 ¢ Why,’ said Dickie, with a grin, * you 

must tie your horse to that upright stone 


| Dickie at more advantage. 
|| The boy no sooner saw him mount his 
\ horse, than he hollo’d out to him, that 


| rather than he should spoil his white-foot- 


|| aimable ; while the latter protested that she 
| now for the first time felt the full charm of 
French vivacity. At length, when their 
mutual admiration was raised to its most 








that has the riag in’t, and then you must//ed nag, he would come to him, on condi- | ecstatic height, the wily interpreter, in con- 
whistle three times, and lay me down your | tion he would keep his fingers to himself. || veying some very innocent question from 
silver groat on that other flat stone, walk)| “J will make no condition with thee, his countrywoman, converted @ into an 
out of the circle, sit down on the west side thou naughty varlet !’ said Tressilian; ‘ ] anxious demand, if she might voured 
of that little thicket of bushes, and take | will have thee at my mercy in a moment.’ witha kiss. “ Mais oui, mon Dieu, oui!” 
heed you look neither to right nor to left) «¢ Aha, Master Traveller,’ said the | cried out the animated French girl, “ j’ail- 
for ten minutes, or so long as you shall hear ‘boy, ‘there is a marsh hard by, would | lois le proposer moi-meme,” springing 
the hammer clink, and whenever it ceases, | swallow all the horses of the Queen’s) across Mr. Curran, imprinted an emphatic 
say your prayers for the space you could | Guard—I will into it, and see where you | Salutation, according to the custom of her 
tell a hundred,—or count over a hundred, |) will go then.—You shall hear the bittern country, upon each cheek of his fair com- 
which will do as well,—and then come in- | bump, and the wild drake quack, ere you panion, and then turniog to him, added, 
to the circle, you will find your money get hold of me without my consent, I pro- |“ vraiment, nenslenr, wiodame votre amie 
gone and your horse shod.’ | mise you.’ est un veritable ange.’ The latter never 
s¢ ¢ My money gone to acertainty !’ said | « Tressilian looked out, and from the ap- discovered the deception, but after her re- 
Tressilian ; ‘ butas for the rest—Hark ye, pearance of the ground behind the hillock, | turn to Ireland used often to remind Mr. 
my lad, I am not your schoolmaster, but | believed it might be as the boy said, and | aes of rad repens, | and ask, 
if you play off your waggery on me, I will | accordingly determined to strike up a peace i‘ sina in the eens could the young lady 
take a part of his task off his hands, and with so light-footed and ready-witted an | have meaned by such atreage conduct to 
punish you to purpose.” || enemy—‘ Come down,’ he said, ‘ thou mis- | which "a would archly ons C — et 
«©¢ Ay, when you can catch me!’ said } chievous brat !—Leave thy mopping and year lady pa Megas —_ . att oe 1a 
the boy, and presently took to his heels |) mowing, and come hither ; I will do thee | °n€ thing in the wor ! that _ ‘ bawe 
across the heath, with a velocity which | no harm, as I ama gentleman.” meaned, and the meaning of that is so 
bafiled every attempt of Tressilian to over- | [ To be continued.} literal, that it does not require a com- 
take him, loaded as he was with his heavy | —_ - mentator. 
boots. Nor was it the least provoking | ANECDOTE OF CURRAN. | Sp ae os ma i ease 
part of the urchin’s conduct, that he did anti | EXTRACT FRO} wnt MOZ: 
not exert his utmost speed, like one who|| fe was one evening sitting in a box, at caine ‘ine eimnaeiine aneieeine 
finds himself in danger or who is frighten-|) the French Opera, between an Irish no- | — 
ed, but preserved just such a rate as tO||ble-woman whom he had accompanied | John Chrysostom Wolfgang Theophilus 
ili i y isi ale. || Moz fas at Salzburg, on the 27th 
encourage Tressilian to continue the chase, | there, and a very young Parisian Fem ile. | Mozart was ven mt ; 
and then darted away from him with the || Both the ladies were peculiarly interesting | of January, 1756. His fat her, who was 
swiftness ef the wind, when his pursuer) jp their appearance, and very soon dis-||a music master and et of oe 
supposed he had nearly run him down, || covered a strong inclination to converse, | prince’s 8 a oe one a ng 
doubling, at the same time, and winding sO|! but unluckily each was ignorant of the | when he i y pA ide (, picom 
as always to keep near the place from} other’s language. To relieve their anxiety, was the rapidity of his progress, th 
which he started. Mr. Curran volunteered to be their inter-| was justly regarded -—* are Leis 
“¢ This’ lasted until Tressilian, from very preter, or in his own words, “ to be the | His father, returping ir eC oe 
weariness stood still, and was about to |one day with a friend, found his son busy 


carrier of their thoughts, and accountable 
' ll. is «ens: 

abandon the pursuit with a hearty curse on || for their safe delivery.” They accepted | in writing. What are you doing there, 
the ill-favoured urchin, who had engaged 


F ° * 3 " “ “ 
the offer with delight, and immediately my little fellow Hone. a * oa 
idi i - || posing ¢ to for the harpsichord, an 
him in an exercise so ridiculous. But the |; commenced a vigorous course of observa- || posing a concer P ) 
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have almost got to the end of the first 
part.” “Let us see this fine scrawl.”’— 
« No, I have not yet fished it.” The fa- 
ther, however, took the paper, and showed 
his friend a sheet full of notes, which could 
scarcely be deciphered for the blots of ink. 
The two friends at first heartily laughed 
at this heap of scribbling, but, after a little 
time, when the father had looked at it 
with attention, his eyes were fastened on 
the paper; and, at length, overflowed with 
tears of joy and wonder, “ Look, my 
friend,” said he, with a smile of delight, 
“ every thing is composed according to the 
rules; it is a pity that the piece cannot be 
made any use of, but it is too difficult, no- 
body wculd be able to play it.” “Itis a 
concerto,” replied the son, “ and must be 
studied tjligjt can be properly played. This 





possibly play it properly. The son replied, 
that it did not appear to him necessary to 
receive lessons in order to play the second 
violin. His father, half angry at this re- 
ply, told him to go away, and not inter- 
rupt us. Wolfgang was so hurt at this, 
that he began to cry bitterly. As he was 
going away with his little violin, I begged 
that he might be permitted to play with 
me, and the father, with a good deal of 
difficulty, consented. Well, said ne to 
Wolfgang, you may play with M. Schacht- 
ner, on condition that you play very softly, 
and do not let yourself be heard, other- 
wise I shall send you out directly. We 
began the trio, little Mozart playing with 
me, but it was not long before I perceived, 
with the greatest astonishment, that I was 
perfectly useless. Without saying any 





is the which it ought to be execut- 
ed.” E€ accordingly began to play, but 
succeeded only so far as to give them an 
idea of what he had intended. At that 
time, the young Mozart firmly believed, 
that to play a concerto was abeut as easy 
as to work a miracle, and, accordingly, the 

in question was a heap of 
notes, correctly placed, but presenting so 
many difficulties, that the most skilful per- 
former would have found it impossible to 
play it. 

His father was so delighted with the ta- 
lents and acquirements of the infant musi- 
cian, that as soon as he entered his sixth 
year, he set off with him on a tour through 
Germany, with the view of exhibiting him 
at the different courts. 

On his return from Vienna to Salzburg 

with his parents, he brought with him a 
small violin, which had been given him 
during his residence at the capital, and 
amused himself withit. .A short time after- 
wards, Wenzl,a skilful violin player, who 
had then just begun tocompose,’came to Mo- 
zart, the father, to request his observations 


on six trios, which he had written during 
the journey of the former to Vienna.— 


Schatchner, the archbishop’s trumpeter, to 


whom Mozart was particularly attached, 


happened to be at the house, and we give 
the following anecdote in his own words: 

“ The father,” said Schatchner, “ played 
the bass, Wenz] the first violin, and I was 
to play the second. Mozart requested per- 
mission to take this last part, but his father 
reproved him for this childish demand, ob- 
serving, that as he had never received any 
regular lessons on the violin, he could not 


thing, I laid down my violin, and looked 
at the father, who shed tears of affection 
at the sight. - The child played all the six 
trios in the same manner. The commen- 
dations we gave him made him pretend that 
he could play the first violin. To humour 
him, we let him try, and could not forbear 
laughing on hearing him execute this part, 

| very imperfectly, it is true, but still so as 
never to be set fast.” 
In 1763, when he was in his seventh } 
year, he accompanied his parents to Paris, 
and the next year went with them to Lon- 
don. In both those cities he performed at 
public concerts, and delighted and asto- 
nished the most skilful musicians, In 
1765, he returned to France, passed 
through Flanders and Switzerland, and in 
i 1766, again reached his native town. In 
1768, he performed at Vienna, in presence 
of the Emperor, and in 1769, his father 
took him to Italy, where he continued, 
travelling from city to city, and astonish- 
ing wherever he went, till the year 1777. 
He then proceeded to Paris, but not being 
pleased with the Freach music of that time, 
returned in 1779 to Germany, and fixed 
his permanent residence in Vienna. 

Mozart was more foztunate than Haydn 
in his matrimonial connection. He was 
ardently attached to his wife, who seems to 
have been an excellent woman, “ and often 
gave him useful advice.” Her health, 
however, was very delicate, and during a 
long and tedious illness, Mozart attended 
her with great assiduity and kindness. 

In the course of this illness, he occa- 
sionally took a ride on horseback early jn 




















always careful to lay a paper near his wife. 
in the form of a physician’s prescription 
The following is a copy of one of. these : 
“ Good morning, my love, I hope you have 
slept well, and that nothing has disturbed 
you: be careful not to take cold, or to 
hurt yourself in stooping : do not vex your- 
self with the servants: avoid every thing 
that would be unpleasant to you, till I re- 
turn: take good care of yourself: I shall 
return at nine o’clock.” 

During the last years of his life, his own 
health also rapidly declined. His close 
application to business, and his melancholy 
temperament, combined to debilitate and 
depress him. Sometimes indeed so exces- 
sive was his gloom, that he appeared to be 
deranged ; he could enjoy nothing, and only 
looked forward with terror to his approach- 
ing end. 

His wife, uneasy at these singular 
habits, invited to the house those persons 
whom he was most fond of seeing, and 
who pretended to surprise him, at times 
when, after many hours application, he 
ought naturally to have thought of resting. 
Their visits pleased him, but he did not 
lay aside his pen; they talked, and endea- 
voured to engage him in the conversation, 
but he took no interest in it ; they addressed 
themselves particularly to him, he uttered 
a few inconsequential words, and went on 
with his writing. 

The circumstances connected with his 
death are remarkable. A stranger called 
upon him to compose a Requiem or funeral 
service for some unknown deceased. The 
air of mystery attending this application, 
his ignorance of the person by whom he 
was visited, as well as of the individual in 
whose honour the music was to be employ- 
ed, induced him to imagine that there was 
something supernatural in the transaction. 
He believed the applicant to be a mes- 
senger from ihe world of spirits, commis- 
sioned, in this mysterious manner, to an- 
nounce to him his approaching dissolution. 
Engrossed with this idea, he determined 
if possible to complete the Requiem, ap- 
plied himself with enthusiastic ardour to 
the work, and finished it within the allotted 
time. While engaged upon it, however, 
he was seized with fainting fits, and died 
before the stranger returned, at whose re- 
quest it was composed. He thus fell a 
victim to intense application and super- 
stitious terror, in the thirty-sixth year of 








the morning, but, before he went he was 





his age. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
THE WATCH-TOWER LIGHT. . 
Seen from my wirdow at Mid tight. 


‘Tis midnight deep—the storm is loud, 
And wild the gale is roaring, 

And from a dark and watery cloud 
impetuous rain is pouring : 

No star to gild the threatening sky, 
With cheerful light is beaming, 

But bright from yonder beacon high, 
The watch-tower light is streaming. 


And though the night is dark and drear, 
And though the storm grows wilder, 
That light the gathering gloom can cheer, 
And make its terrors milder. 

It shines like youth's unclouded dreams, 
When hope is gaily beaming, 

And bright as truth’s unsullied beams, 
The watch-tower light is streaming. 


So on life’s dark and troubled way, 
Where pain and bliss are twining, 
May holy Hope's unclouded ray, 
On me be ever shining; 
And blest Religion's peaceful light 
Be ever round me beaming, 
As o'er this dark and dreary night, 
The watch-tower light is streaming. 
CAROLINE MATILDA, 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


COLUMBIA MY COUNTRY. 
Air—“ Erin go bragh.” 

Columbia my country! the palace of freedom! 

The breasts of thy sons are her favourite throne, 
Where dauntless she dares the proud tyrant to tread 

on 

The land which our virtues and valour have won. 
How dear to my gaze are thy rivers so spacious— 
Thy lakes like the ocean—thy fountains so precious— 
Thy lofty green woodlands where tyrants did chase us, 

But the sons of Columbia declar'd they'd be free. 


May thy laws be as pure as the snow on thy mountains, 
Thy union as firm as the rocks on thy shore, 
And only when Time his last moment is counting, 
May angels proclaim, “ Thy Republic’s no more.” 
May thy soil be the covert for tyranny’s victim, 
Not a heart nor a hearth in Columbia reject him, 
O tell him our country was made to protect him, 
And the sons of Columbia are generous as free. 


May thy star-studded ensign aye wave o’er the ocean; 
The pride of thy sons and the dread of thy foes, 
And while one drop of blood in our veins“it has mo- 

tion, 
We swear ne er a star nor a stripe shall we Jose. 
May the deeds of thy WasHiNGTON, peerless in story, 
(The sun of that system that led thee te glory,) 


* Inspire thy brave sons, from the youth to the hoary, 


And happy Columbia for aye,shall be free. 


May the arts and the seiences, nurs’d by thy bounty, 
Soon rival thy wonderous deeds on the wave, 
While thy muse soars unequall’d and sweetly recounts, 
the 
Gay charms of thy fair, and the deeds of thy brave. 


. 


In peace, aris, and wealth, while whole worlds stand | 
wond ring, 

May’st thou flourish, my country, while tyrants are | 

plund'ring, 

i And proud politicians in wild error blund’ring, 

| Till like thee, Columbia, add mankind be free. 

5th April, 1821, 

co | 
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MELANCHOLY. | 

| Thou shade of sainted hue, 

| Worshipp’d, alas! by few, 

| With lovelorn eye and pensive gait, 

| I see thee move sedate. | 
’ 





Oh, Melancholy, to thy shrine I bow, 
| When sober Luna lights the mountain brow— 
Amid her palid beams, 





Beside low murmuring streams, | 
| I walk and find thee there, 
| Reposing by the side of some old oak, 
| Where nought is heard save the night-raven's croak. ij 
| There oft I sit mid night's cold dews, 
| And woo the presence of the muse; 
| Tis then I feel her tyrant reign, 

| Her force in every throbbing vein, f 
| While magic thoughts inspire, | 
| And seem to tremble on the lyre. 
| Give me, grave maiden, here, 











| 
Thy presence ever dear, | 
Dear to the fancy free, that springs 
Above base, low terrestrial things— 
That feels of poesy, the sacred glow, 
Above the joys of earth below— 
Oh, come in all thy grave attire, 
And teach me how to wield the poet's lyre. 
MARTIN. || 
Elkridge, near Baltimore, Jan. 1821. | 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


LINES 
Written at Midnight, and near a Church- Yard. 


All now is hush’d—save where the midnight chime 
In wembling cadence lingers on the gale— 











= 


Save when the lonely ow! from time to time, 
In notes discordant breathes its mournful tale. 





Now isthe hour, when ghosts, ’tis said, have leave 
To burst the sacred cerements of the tomb, 

When by express permission from the grave, 

They haste and wander through the midnight gloom. 


’Tis said, to profit by the sanction’d hour, 
They hasten forth to torture where they may, 
Nor cease tormenting ’till their fiendish power 
Is palsied by the light of morning's ray. 


And this the scene !—but no, I have no fear; 

A guileless heart need dread no injury ; 

And though’a thousand demons wander'd near, 

They would not, for they dare not injure me. 
HENRY WILLIAM. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


LOVE. 








Love is no irregular desire, 
No sudden dart of raging pain, 
That in a moment glows with'fire, 
Or in a moment cools again. 
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But love is something so refin'd, 
Description could but make it less . 

It’s what I know, but cant define— 
It’s what I feel, but can’t express. 


If love was what could be express’d,” 
Or words could it declare, 

I soon would ease my sighing breast, 
And you should with me share. 


Since words are wind, and actions vain, 
You wont believe my tale ; 
So come expressive silence ‘gain, 
When words and actions fail. 
ELVIRA. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO 


** T scorn the cheat of Reason’s foolish pride, 
And boast the graceful weakness of my heart.’ 





When heaven instill’d affection in our breast, 
Was it to make us curs’d or bless’d ? 

Thy goodness bounteous heaven could never sav, 
To love's soft path you ne'er shall stray. 


It points to heaven, it is the polar star, 

On earth it points us from afar ; 

And when at last our souls shall upward flee, 
The wounds of earth no more shal! be 


But whilst I solemn tread this lower sphere, 
Could Lethe's spring to me appear, 

How soon I'd quaff the oblivion dew, 

And bid farewell my love to you. 


Bat since with ceaseless grief I here must roam, 
My heart in silence weeps alone ; 
But when at last it throbbing beats no more, 
Will she despise the love I bore. 

ESTO 





FOR THE LAD#ES’ LITERARY CABINET 


ON MRS. —— 


I saw her blooming, young and fai, 
When cheerfulness played from her eyes, 
Her face unmark'd with early care, 
But dress’d in pleasure’s gayest smiles 





I saw her, but how dim that eye, 
That erst with living lustre gleam’d ! 

How suddenly the smile gone by, 
That on her lips so sweetly beam’d! 


Who would have thought a thing so fair, 
Could lie thus mute and moveless there ? 


RUDOLPH. 


From a new volume of “* Poems, by one of a~ Family 


Circle.” 


He seem’d to love her, and her youthful cheek 


Wore for a while the transient bloom of joy; 


Andher heart throbbed with hopes she could not speak, 
New to delight, and new the ecstasy, 
He won that heart in its simplicity, 


All undisguised im its young tenderness ; 


And smiling saw that ke, and only he 
Had power at onee to wound it or to bless. 
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She gave to him her innocent affection, t 
And the warm feelings of her guileless breast ; \ 
And from the storms of life she sought protection 
In his dear Jove, her home of earthly rest : 
In this sweet trust her opening days were blest, 
And joyously she hail’d her coming years ; 
For well she knew that even if distrest, 
There would be one kind hand to dry her tears. 


He left her—and in trouble she awoke 
From her young dream of bliss ; but murmur’d not 
Over her silent sufferings, nor spoke 
To any one upon her cruel lot. 
You would have deemed that he had been forgot, 
Or thought her bosom callous to the stroke ; 
But in her cheek there was one hectic spot, 
*Ewas lite—but it told her heart was broke. | 


And deeper and more deep the painful flush 
Daily became ; yet all distress seemed o'er, 
Save when the life blood gave a sudden rush, 
Then trembled into silence as before. 
At once too proud, too humble to deplore, 
She bowed her head in quietness ;—she knew 
Her blighted prospects could revive no more ; 
Yet was she calm, for she had Heaven in view. 


She loved, and she forgave him—and in dying, 
She asked a blessing on his future years ; 

And so she went to sleep, meekly relying 
Upon that power which sball efface all tears. 





NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1821. 





We are compelled to make copious extracts from 
Wieland, in order to complete the tale in the present 
volume. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


A quarterly payment will become due on the first 
of next month ; but as it is probable that a great pro- 
portion of our subscribers will change their place of 
residence on that day, and a number, no doubt, will 
leave the city, to avoid a great deal of confusion, we 
have deemed it expedient to commence our collections 
in season, so as to get through with them before that 
day arrives. We can see no reasonable objection that 
can be urged against this method of proceeding, es- 
pecially when it is considered thatat this season of the 
year, we are obliged to spend hours ia search of a 
family, against whom we hold a bill for the small sum 
of one dollar. Our Patrons, therefore, will confer a 
favour upon us by being prepared against our first 
call in course of the ensuing week. 





Country Subscribers are once more reminded of the 








necessity of being punctual in their payments ; we 
particularly request it at this time, as we wish to 
square our accounts for the last six months. 


Important.—The particular property of the Col- 





_Her simple turf the young spring flow'ret wears, 
And the pale primrose grows upon her tomb ; 
And when the storm its simple blossoms tears, 
It bows its head—an emblem of her doom! 
aad 


From the Western Review. 








chicum seeds in allaying irritation of the wind-pipe, 
lungs, &c. and thereby removing the causes of asthma 
and consumption, is the greatest discovery that has 
been made in medicine. It appears, by the last num- 
ber of the Monthly Gazette of Health, that a few 
doses of the syrup will effectually remove the symp- 
toms of asthma, and arrest incipient consumption, 





The following lines were written by one of the Luna. 
tics of the Pennsylvania Hospital, and sent to a 
distant friend. 

Mary, the world will say I’m mad! 
For me, I care not what they say, 

All the charm that life once had, 
Like a dream has passed away ! 


Form’d in nature’s kindest mood, 
: Thad pity for each stranger’s wo ; 
Ofi, to promote another’s good, 
My own advantage I'd forego. 


To my lov'd fair my heart was true, 
Soon to your worth it did surrender ; 
Attach’d to all that’s found in you, 
A mind informed—a soul that’s tender. 


Had dame Fortune prov’d more kind, 
Given of her gifts a larger store, 
Haply might I my Mary bind, 
To share my all, nor wish for more. 


What nature form’d I then shall be, 
No butt for dull insensate fools ; 

But now, from every motive free, 
I'lfact just as the whim controls. 


Branded with a Maniac’s name, 
Revenge aloue supports my mind ; 

They who dared to fix that shame, 
The fury of revenge shall find. 


Whate’er my fate, Mary, on thee 
My mind in harmony loves to dwell ; 
Let fortune do her worst with me, 


’Tis nought to bidding thee “ farewell.” 
HENRY. 
Philadelphia, September. 


and in a few days it will restore the patient to health ; 
and that the wine of the seeds, combined with an 
alkali, as speedily cures gout and rheumatism. So 
extraordinary has been the salutary effects of these 
new remedies in those diseases, that he editors do not 
hesitate to pronounce them specifics. The other in- 
formation this popular, medical, dietetic, and philo- 
sophical journal contains, particularly the exposition 
of literary quackery, compositions of nostrums, and 
disgraceful practices of certain practitioners, &c. will 
become highly interesting.—JVat. Intelligencer. 











Rags.—It is a remarkable fact, which ought to be 
generally known to housekeepers, that one hundred wt. 
of rags at the present price can purchase two hundred 
|wt. of flour! ‘This is an highly interesting fact con- 
nected with domestic economy ; and ought to be 
thought of by every family both in town and country. 
—Phil. Gazetie. 





Shameful Outrage —The pulpit in the new Metho- 
dist Meeting-house at Harrisburg, Pa. was blown to 
pieces on the second instant, by means of a block ef 
wood filled with powder.. Several persons have been 
apprehended as being concerned in the fou! act. 
Southern District of New-York, ss. 

BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the twenty- 
(t.s.) fifth day of January, in the forty-fifth year of 

the Independence of the United States of Ame- 
rica, Edward Riley, of the said district, hath depo- 
sited in this office the title of a book, the right where- 
of he claims as proprietor, in the words following, to | 
wit: 


|Welch, French, German, Italian, Swiss, Tyrolese, 


Danish, Swedish, Turkish, Hebrew, and Chinese 
Airs, adapted to American Words, and arranged for 


| the Piano Forte. The Poetry by Samuel Woodworth, 


and other Native Bards.” 

In conformity to the act of the Congress of the Uni. 
ted States, entitled “ An act for the encouragement 
of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, 
and books, to the authors and proprietors of such co 
pies, during the time therein mentioned ;”’ and, also, 
to an act, entitled “ An act supplementary to an act, 
entitled an act for the encouragement of learning, by 
securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to tie 
authors and proprietors of such copies, during the 
times therein mentioned, and extending the benefits 
thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etch- 
ing historical and other prints.” 

GILBERT LIVINGSTON THOMPSON 
Clerk of the Southern District of New- Yor/ 
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MARRIED, 


On Wednesday the 4th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Mille- 
doller, Mr. Lyman Betts to Miss Jane Eliza Spence 

At Bloomfield, on the 2d inst. Mr. Asher B. Du- 
rand, Engraver, of this city, to Miss Lucy Baldwin, 
daughter of Mr. Isaac Baldwin. 

On Sunday morning last, by the Rev. Mr. O’Gor- 
man, Mr. James Kelly to Miss Catherine Caulfield, 
both of this city. 

On Saturday morning last, by the Rev. Dr. Kuy- 
pers, William L. Morris, Esq to Miss Caroline Har- 
riman, daughter of the late Wm. Harriman, all of 
this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Chase, 
Mr. Henry Flender to Miss Phoebe Barton, all of 
this place. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Thos. Spicer, 
Mr. Peter Carman to Mrs. Margaret Thompson, both 
of this city. 

On Tuesday last, by the Rey. Dr. Romeyn, Mr. 
Charles G. Robb, of Baltimore, to Miss Sarah E. S. 
M‘Clenachan, niece of John B. Marray, Esq. of this 
city. 





———— eee 
DIED, 


On Saturday evening last, Mrs. Eliza Gidney, aged 
27 years, daughter of Mr. John Fox. 

On Sunday morning, after an illness of a few hours, 
William E. Gallaudet, aged 23 years, son of P. W. 
Gallaudet. 

On Monday morning last, after a lingering illness? 
William Robison, aged 22 years. 

On Tuesday evening last, of a short but severe ill- 
ness, in the 60th year of her age, Mary Hamlin, late 
of Sharon, Conn. 

On Thursday last, Mrs. Catherine Bushfield, relict 
of the late Thos. Bushfield, aged 59 years. 

On Thursday afternoon, after a lingering illness, 
Mr. Philip Grim,.in the 55th year of his age. 


net Anna Forbes, daughter of John Forbes. 

At Boston, Mr. Otis S. Spencer, Printer, formerly 
of Hartford, Conn. 

At Hartford, Conn. on Saturday last, Major Elisha 
Babcock, aged 68 years. 
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On Tuesday last, in the 19th year of her age; Jen- - 
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